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OUR SCHOOLS AND OUR PUBLIC+ 


By A. Monroe Stowe, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education, Randolph Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


HAT the development of a genuine democracy in America 

would be dependent upon the development of the intelligence 
of our people through some form of public education was recognized 
when our republic was founded. It was not recognized by our peo- 
ple, however, nor by all of their leaders, who were interested in other 
and more pressing problems than those of educating our people at 
public expense. In those times the activities of life itself were relied 
upon to furnish the needed educational opportunities for the vast 
majority of our people. 

It was not until the nineteenth century that people began to rea- 
lize that the activities of life were becoming so complex that formal 
schooling was needed in preparation for effective participation in 
those activities. As the nineteenth century was an individualistic 
age, it is natural that our people would look at public education from 
an individualistic rather than a social point of view. Through pub- 
licly supported schools they hoped to provide equal opportunities for 
all children to “get the education” which they believed was needed 
by the individual in order to “get on” in the world. Incidentally 
they believed that this would also benefit the state. But the primary 
purpose was individualistic—to give everyone an equal chance to 
prepare for the struggles of life. 


An AWAKENED INTEREST IN PusBLic EDUCATION 


Since 1880 the belief of our people in public education has grown 
and developed very rapidly. It has expressed itself in ever-increas- 


*A digest of an address delivered before the teachers of the Western District of the 
North Carolina Education Association, at Asheville, October 18, 1929. 
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ing expenditures of public funds for public education. We have 
built school buildings in such great numbers and of such superior 
character as to cause the rest of the world to look at us in astonish- 
ment. Never in the history of the world has any people expended 
so much of its wealth upon the public education of its children as 
we have expended for such purposes in the last decade. Further- 
more our people have expended unheard of sums for public educa- 
tion gladly and willingly. Why? Primarily because they were 
determined to give every boy and girl an equal chance for success in 
the struggles of life. But they also believed that the expenditures 
of these immense sums of public money would be justified by the 
efficient citizenship that would be developed through the educational 
activities of their public schools. 

In the past quarter of a century the faith of our people in our 
public schools has been implicit. But it has also been more or less 
unintelligent. It has been based upon feelings and beliefs rather 
than upon knowledge. Our people have hoped that certain desirable 
outcomes would result from the educational activities of their public 
schools, but they have been more or less ignorant of the actual nature 
of the various activities being carried on in our schools. These details 
they have left to their representative school boards and the expert 
administrators and teachers in actual charge of the conduct of their 
public schools. When any institution requires for its activities the 
enormous sums of money which our public schools are receiving each 
year from our people, it cannot depend indefinitely upon implicit 
faith, upon confidence which is more or less blind and unintelligent. 
Even under ordinary circumstances, confidence, if it is to stand the 
financial strain, needs to be based upon an intelligent understanding 
of the purposes and nature of the activities the conduct of which 
requires such enormous expenditures of funds. 


Attacks Upon Our SCHOOLS 


But present circumstances are not ordinary. Our public schools 
are being attacked from many sides. Sometimes the attack reveals 
lack of understanding of the situation by the one making the attack. 
I quote from a clipping containing a reprint of an editorial origi- 


nally published in one of our leading southern newspapers. In the 


quotation I shall substitute the word our for the name of the city 
and state which appears in the copy. The editorial under the caption 
“New Light on the Big Issue” reads as follows: 
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All over the nation the people who “pay the shot” are becoming aroused 
over the increasing costs of their educational systems and the diminishing re- 
sult they are getting from them. 

Recently, in Boston, President Lowell of Harvard University, a very 
Brahmin of the intelligentsia of America, shocked the 7,000 members of the 
National Education Association with a ripping diagnosis of the universal de- 
ficiencies of our present day systems of elementary and secondary schools. . . . 

Without repeating his indictment of the new-fangled order of hodge-podge, 
overstuffed courses of study set up by faddistic experimenters with our com- 
mon school systems, it is of pressing importance to tell the people at large, as 
well in our city as in Boston and San Francisco, as well in our state as in 
Massachusetts and Minnesota, that they are being deluded in their judgments 
and drained exorbitantly of the hard-paid tax money, by school administrators 
who are impractical educators and too often professional fad-fanatics. The 
old order of effective mind-culture has been displaced by a new order of 
cornucopia curricula that stuffs the children with “many” instead of “much.” 

Unfortunately, the things said by President Lowell fit conditions and prac- 
tices right here at home as a well made glove fits the hand. Education, by the 
very roots of the word, means to draw out and not to pack in. Herbert 
Spencer declared that “to prepare us for complete living is the function which 
education has to discharge.” That complete living cannot be guaranteed to 
any growing youth by furnishing it with a rag-bag mind. 

Educational systems supported by public taxes are not intended to be the 
experiment farms of inventive pedagogic visionaries; nor the sales territories 
for the writers and publishers of all sorts of faddistic text and reading books. 
Trying out all manner of educational stunts upon the immature youth of the 
country is an embezzlement of their time and powers and a crime against their 
opportunities in the practical, swift thinking life ahead of them. 

Bringing the subject home to our state, what we need, let it be widely re- 
peated, is an expert survey of all the elements and practices of our state and 
local school systems, the reduction of them to the bases of practical mental 
development courses, and the cutting ruthlessly of all pedagogic fads and frills 
that have been imposed upon them. 

Our taxpaying citizens in city and country are sweating out too much money 
every year for “education” that notoriously does not educate, and does little 
more than furnish their children with memory-tablet minds that quickly lose 
their values in the hustling necessities of actual adult living and laboring. 


‘ 


Again the attack may be made by friends, who, looking at the 
situation from a particular point of view and feeling very strongly 
that some things are all wrong, may lead the public to believe that 
everything is wrong with our public schools. The book which I hold 
in my hand boldly raises the question as to whether or not we have 
actually developed public schools which are genuinely democratic in 
character. 


All such attacks upon our public schools will tend to raise ques- 
tions in the minds of our people and consequently cause them to 
think about their public schools. If we do a little thinking too, and 
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if we do some of our thinking out loud where it will be heard by our 
people, we may be of real service to them in their thinking about 
their schools. Our schools are passing through a crisis. Crises are 
times calling for thought and intelligent understanding of situations 
Let us use the present crisis as an opportune time for helping our 
people to understand the objectives and work of our public schools. 
With such a purpose in mind let us consider briefly the following 
questions : What are we endeavoring to do in and through the activi 
ties of our schools? What are we actually dbing? What are some 
common misconceptions about our aims and work? How may some 
of these misconceptions be cleared up, or how may we develop in 
our people an intelligent understanding of the work of their public 
schools? 


THE WorkK OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Turning to the work of our public elementary schools we find 
that the recognized purpose of their activities is the development of 
abilities and ideals essential to the very life of our nation and needed 
by every citizen of our republic. We are busy developing the abili- 
ties of our children to use the tools of learning and of effective social 
intercourse in a democracy. We are not interested in filling their 
minds, but in developing abilities needed in living. And as life is 
very complex today, so the abilities needed in living life today are 
almost infinite. Approximating as nearly as possible life situations 
we are busy developing in our children who are happy in their work 
abilities needed in reading, writing, using arithmetic, in appreciating 
literature, art, and music, and in understanding the past as well as 
their present social and physical environments. 

But what do many of our people think we are doing in our ele- 
mentary schools? Teaching too many subjects and not nearly so 
effectively as those subjects which ought to be taught were taught 
in the schools of yesterday! We need to lead our people to see that 
our activities are designed to develop abilities and dispositions needed 
in living life today. Once they can get this point of view, they will 
then see that we are not teaching subjects but are using subject 
matter as a means for the accomplishment of our main purpose— 
the development of abilities needed in living. And how can we get 
this point of view across to our people? Chiefly through parent- 
teacher meetings and through our newspapers. Informal talks by 
teachers and superintendents before women’s clubs and noon lunch- 
eon clubs will also help. But nothing will take the place of getting 
parents into the school to see the activities themselves, or rather to 
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see their children actually developing abilities. At “mothers’ after- 
noons” and “dads’ nights” in school, why not carry on typical school- 
room activities so that parents may understand what is going on in 
school? And then subsequently why not talk over informally the 
nature and purposes of the activities observed? 

Putting into practice the suggestions just given might help to 
correct some misconceptions concerning the work of the primary 
grades in particular. We need to break up the notion that the pri- 
mary grades are a sort of day nursery and that primary teachers 
are but high grade nurse girls whose chief task is to take care of 
children. Who would be able to retain such misconceptions after 
spending any time observing an expert primary teacher at work 
with her pupils? And who, after becoming familiar with the char- 
acter of the work of primary teachers, would think of dumping from 
forty to fifty children into a primary room in the name of economy 
and then expect the teacher to do satisfactory work with such a mob? 

In a similar way personal contact with the work of the upper 
grades will change many misconceptions of the public concerning 
that work. A personal contact with that work, for example, will 
reveal the fact that boys and girls today can read better, spell better, 
write better, and handle arithmetic more effectively than could the 
boys and girls of a quarter of a century ago. Why? Because the 
skilled teacher knows how to teach boys and girls to develop the 
abilities needed in those subjects much more efficiently than did the 
teacher of yesterday. Efficiency implies doing a thing as it ought to 
be done with the least possible expenditure of time and energy. Boys 
and girls have time to devote to aspects of living with which the 
boys and girls of yesterday were unfamiliar, because the teachers 
and educators of today have eliminated most of the useless material 
from the elementary school subjects of yesterday and have developed 
effective techniques for teaching what is taught today. 


THE WorkK OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


But let us turn from the elementary school situation to the work 
of our secondary schools. What are the purposes of our demo- 
cratic secondary education? Most of us would agree that our aim 
is to help boys and girls to become better acquainted with themselves 
and with the world in which they live, to learn how to work and 
play, and to participate intelligently in social activities. From the 
point of view of the objectives of democratic secondary education 
this means that we are endeavoring to help boys and girls to develop 
in themselves such abilities and dispositions as are needed in order 
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to do the following things: (1) To understand and appreciate im- 
portant physical, biological, psychological, social, economic, political, 
religious, and aesthetic aspects of the modern world. (2) To think 
clearly and constructively in the affairs of life. (3) To express 
thoughts effectively. (4) To work efficiently alone and with others. 
(5) To enjoy leisure wholesomely. (6) To conserve mental and 
physical health. (7) To live morally intelligent and socially efficient 
lives. 

When it comes to the work of our secondary schools the situation 
is somewhat different from the elementary school situation. In the 
elementary school we have agreed upon the purposes and objectives 
of democratic elementary education and have revised our subject 
matter and techniques of teaching with a view to the more effective 
accomplishment of those purposes and objectives. This we have been 
able to do through the codperation of teachers, supervisors, and ex- 
perts from normal schools, teachers colleges and universities and 
because there has been no outside authority attempting to dictate what 
shall and what shall not be taught. In the case of our secondary 
schools, however, secondary school men have not been free to work 
out studies and techniques designed to accomplish the purposes and 
objectives of democratic secondary schools sketched above. They 
have been handicapped by the traditional aristocratic college prepara- 
tory course. 

Secondary school teachers, administrators, and experts are now 
working codperatively upon the many problems arising from serious 
attempts to formulate courses of study and to organize contents of 
courses definitely designed to accomplish the purposes of democratic 
secondary education. Our first task is that of coming to some sort 
of an agreement of what subjects should be included in such general 
citizenship courses. Our next task is to make clear to the public that 
the traditional college preparatory curricula were never intended to 
make possible the attainment of the objectives of democratic second- 
ary education, and that there are other curricula designed to meet 
the educational needs of boys and girls much more effectively than 
they can be met through the college preparatory course of the past. 
This task of clearing up misconceptions of the public about the worth 
of the traditional college preparatory course is a difficult but not an 
impossible one. It will mean reaching the public through news- 
paper articles, through the radio, through discussions before all sorts 
of organizations including women’s clubs, noon luncheon clubs, and 
parent-teacher organizations, and through personal conferences with 
parents. 
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Meeting the real educational needs of boys and girls who will not 
go to college is an important task, and educating the public to the 
point where it will approve such citizenship courses for such boys 
and girls presents many difficult problems. Making it academically 
possible for boys and girls planning to go to college to have their 
adolescent needs most effectively met constitutes a not less important 
task, and bringing the colleges to a point where they will recognize 
effectively organized general citizenship courses as meeting college 
entrance requirements will mean the solution of not a few difficult 
problems. We have tried out the traditional college preparatory 
courses and have found it difficult, if not impossible, to attain through 
them the purposes and objectives of democratic secondary education. 
Possibly we shall find that courses specifically designed to meet 
adolescent needs and to accomplish the purposes of democratic sec- 
ondary education may prove the best type of preparatory courses 


for colleges honestly endeavoring to meet twentieth century needs 
of college men and women. 

Today, in our secondary schools as well as in our elementary 
schools, we are endeavoring to a greater extent than ever before to 
achieve results earnestly desired by our people. When the public 
understands what we are endeavoring to accomplish, it may be de- 


pended upon to support to the limit the educational activities of our 
schools. The American people believe in public education. It is 
our task to square our educational practice with our educational ideals 
and to assist the American public in its study of its educational needs. 
If we perform well both of these responsibilities, our present crisis 
will mark the beginning of enlarged educational opportunities for 
eur schools in the service of our public. 

Our Schools, may they continue to render more and more valu- 
able service to our Public. Our Public, may it become better and 
better informed concerning the activities of its schools. And may 
our Schools adequately supported by our Public offer to our children 
and our young men and women, in fact to all our citizens, the won- 
derful opportunities of a genuinely democratic education. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE VOYAGES OF 
ODYSSEUS AND AENEAS* 


By Sara Foster 
State School for the Blind, Raleigh, N. C. 


OUTLINE 


I. Introduction—voyages after Trojan War. 
. Itineraries briefly outlined. 
A. Odysseus’s. 
B. Aeneas’s. 
. Divine interference. 
A. Pallas vs. Poseidon. 
B. Venus vs. Juno. 
. Significant aspects of the two voyages. 
A. Odysseus’s—an adventure. 
1. Romance. 
2. Cunning. 
3. Bravery and daring. 
4. Curiosity. 
B. Aeneas’s—an education. 
1. Gradual unfolding of life’s mission. 
2. Responsibility to posterity. 
3. Birth of a nation in his keeping. 
V. Goals of the voyages. 
A. Odysseus’s—home. 
B. Aeneas’s—Rome. 


FTER the ingenious strategy of Odysseus had brought to a 
A satisfactory close the ten years’ war with Troy, and Helen 
had been restored to her rightful lord, there began a hasty exodus 
in all directions from the scene of the long conflict. The conquerors 
left for their several homes, laden with the spoils of victory. Those 
of the losing side who were fortunate enough to escape both death 
and captivity fled across the seas to begin their shattered lives anew 
in another land. Some of the victors, reaching home safely, settled 
down to lives of domestic quiet and ease; others returned, only to 
meet at home death by treachery. But the man on the winning side 
who longed most to see home and family again had thrust upon him 
first ten years of wandering over unknown lands and seas; and the 
leader of the fugitive Trojans, before finding a permanent resting 
place for his weary ~eople, had to plough his way, ever westward, 


* Special article for the Bimillennium Virgilianum. From time to time in 1930 the 
Journa will print special articles dealing with Virgilian themes as its contribution this 
year to the world-wide celebration of the two thousandth anniversary of the birth of the 
Roman poet. This is the first of such a series of articles. 
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learning, little by little over a painful decade, the significance of the 
great trust committed to him. It is with these last two voyagers— 
Odysseus and Aeneas—that we are concerned in this paper. 

Let us first review in their barest outlines the two itineraries. 
The voyage of Odysseus was a “round-trip” in the truest sense of 
the term. Leaving the rugged island of Ithaca on the western coast 
of Greece, Odysseus sailed with his fleet to Troy, making only one 
stop on the eastward journey—the little islana of Skyros. On leav- 
ing Troy he sailed first northward to Ismarus in Thrace, the land of 
the Ciconians. The next stage of his journey was the longest. As 
he was on the point of making a northwestward turn homeward 
around the island of Cythera, contrary winds blew his fleet almost 
due west for nine days, bringing it to the land of the Lotus-eaters 
on the Northern coast of Africa, some little distance south of Car- 
thage. Odysseus next sailed due north and landed on the western 
promontory of Sicily, where he met with his harrowing experience 
with the Cyclops. A little northeast of the Cyclops he found the 
island of Aeolus, known now as the volcanic isle, Stromboli. With 
Aeolus’s help he encircled Sicily again on the west and south and 
sailed joyfully within sight of the mountains of Ithaca, only to lose 
by a luckless sleep all that he had gained. Driven, a now unwelcome 
guest, from Aeolus’s door, Odysseus steered his course onward and 
on the seventh day reached on the western coast of Italy the country 
of the Laestrigonian giants, who destroyed all of his fleet except his 
own ship. Farther north he came with the remnant of his followers 
to Aeaea, the island of the enchantress Circe, who, realizing that 
she must let him go, bade him first sail to the dark Cimmerian 
land in the far west, and there speak with Tiresias the seer about 
the future which yet lay before him. On returning from the Land 
of the Dead, Odysseus touched Circe’s isle again, and, sailing south-., 
eastward between Scvylla and Charybdis, landed upon the Island of 
the Sun, where he lost his ship and the remnant of his men. He 
himself, floating on a piece of wreckage, was driven back through 
Scylla and Charybdis, and, escaping only by ingenuity and endurance 
from the gulf of the latter, drifted westward to Calypso’s island, 
Ogygia, thought by some to be the small island just south of Sar- 
dinia. Seven years later he set himself adrift upon’a raft for Ithaca, 
but, drifting a little too far north, landed at Corfu, the island of the 
Phaeacians, who took him to Ithaca in one of their own ships. 

The voyage of Aeneas, on the other hand, was a one-way trip, 
following, with but one exception, an uninterrupted route heading 
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in the main steadily westward. Taking his little band of refugees 
first southward to Antandros, he built at the foot of Mt. Ida a fleet 
of twenty ships, and with these sailed due north to a point in Thrace 
a little northeast of Odysseus’s first landing. Here he began build- 
ing a little city which he called Aenos, but, frightened away by a dire 
portent, he turned his course south to Apollo’s shrine on the island 
of Delos. His next stop was in Crete; but meeting with failure 


here, too, he hastily set sail from the land of pestilence, and jour- 


neyed northwestward, skirting the western coast of Greece and mak- 
ing three stops. The first was at the Strophades Islands, the land 
of the Harpies; the second at the site of the future historic Actium; 
the third at Buthrotum in Epirus, one of the most significant stops 
of his entire voyage. From here, following Helenus’s injunctions 
implicitly, Aeneas skirted the heel and sole of Italy and the eastern 
and southern shores of Sicily, dodging successfully the unfriendly 
Greek colonies along the western and southern coasts of Italy, Scylla 
and Charybdis, and the cave of the Cyclops. At Drepanum on the 
western coast of Sicily he lost by death his father, Anchises. All 
was in readiness now for the final stage of the trip, when contrary 
winds drove the little fleet southwest to Carthage, a land not far, 
as we have noticed, from the Lotus-eaters of Odysseus, and one fully 
as enticing to the weary traveler. After a full year’s lapse of duty 
we find Aeneas again on his way to Italy, leaving behind him a great 
love tragedy and the curse of a thousand years’ hatred for his de- 
scendants. Having stopped again at Drepanum to solemnize by 
funeral games the anniversary of his father’s death, he sailed on due 
north, landing next at Cumae, a little southeast of Circe’s island. 
From Cumae there was yet one short stage to make to the mouth of 
the fabled Tiber, where, after a struggle to the death with his rival, 
Tuynus, he was permitted to settle down at last to his long-sought 
peace and rest. 

In each narrative the hero is both helped and hindered by divine 
interference. At times both Odysseus and Aeneas remind us of 
puppets whose strings are being jerked, now this way, now that, by 
gods who seem to derive immense satisfaction from the performance. 
In the case of Odysseus the divine struggle is between Pallas and 
Poseidon ; in that of Aeneas between Venus and Juno. The arbiter 
in either case is Jove, who himself is forced to yield to the still 
stronger power of the Fates. When either hero seems in danger of 
losing himself in some pleasure he has found along his way, it is 
Mercury who is sent to bear Jove’s reminder. 
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In the Odyssey it was only after Odysseus had put out the eye of 
Poseidon’s son, the Cyclops Polyphemus, that the god of the deep 
vowed revenge. When the hero on Calypso’s raft was nearing his 
native shores, Poseidon, whose memory was nine years long, de- 
stroyed the raft and left Odysseus to swim to the island of the 
Phaeacians. Even after those courteous people had set the wanderer 
ashore on his own land, Poseidon was still determined on revenge, 
and so, just in front of its own harbor, he turned into an island of 
stone the Phaeacian vessel which had conveyed the swimmer home. 
The Sun god, too, had a hand in the performance, and his action as 
well was motivated by spite; for had not the blasphemous crew 
slaughtered and devoured his pet oxen? That crew was doomed to 
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destruction, and the innocent captain alone with great difficulty es- 
caped it. But, throughout the voyage, Odysseus had one ally who 
never failed him, and nothing could have been more fitting than that 
this powerful ally should be Pallas, the goddess of wisdom. It was 
she who interceded for him with Jove; it was she who helped him 
appear to advantage in the court of Alcinous; and it was she who 
led him successfully through the final great conflict with the suitors 
in his own hall. 

The offended goddess whose spiteful interference hounded Aeneas 
to the end was Juno, who had never recovered from the insult of- 
fered to her beauty by the decision of Paris, and whose hatred of 
the Trojans dated back to an even much earlier time, one among the 
many lapses of fidelity on the part of her oft-erring spouse. Her 
first show of mischief appeared when Aeneas was leaving Sicily for 
Italy. At this point she bribed Aeolus to send out a storm upon the 
waters. The obliging wind king did as he was bidden and was only 
kept from destroying the eritire fleet by Neptune, who had become 
angered at the presumption of a lesser god. With the loss of only 
one ship, Aeneas landed on the coast of Carthage, where Juno once 
more interfered and endeavored to detain him by sacrificing the heart 
of her favorite, Dido. When this scheme, too, had failed, the spite- 
tu! goddess employed an even more subtle device. She breathed the 
spirit of mutiny into the hearts of Aeneas’s weaker companions, the 
travel-worn women of the little band, who tried to burn the ships 
during the funeral games in Sicily. When the piety of the hero had 
thwarted this plot as well, Juno then threw herself into the Trojan- 
Rutulian conflict on the side of Turnus, and in the end was forced 
to acknowledge herself beaten. 

But, from the time of the judgment of Paris, Juno’s powerful 
rival was Venus, who had a still more personal motive in saving the 
Trojan refugees, since their captain and king was her own son. It 
was she who this time interceded with Jove; it was she who helped 
Aeneas to appear to advantage in Dido’s court, thus double-crossing 
lier rival ; it was she who later inspired her son by presenting to him 
a wonderful shield embossed with Rome’s great history; and it was 
she who caused the healing of his mortal wound, thus enabling him 
to reénter the duel with Turnus and to emerge from it victorious. 

Having compared the itineraries of the two voyages, and having 
seen the rival parts played in each by the gods, we are now free to 
consider certain aspects of the two journeys themselves, and it is not 
in the least surprising that their chief characteristics should reflect 
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the characters of their leaders. Odysseus was at heart an adventurer, 
and his voyage was a “glorious adventure.” Aeneas was a pilgrim 
and a student of life, and his voyage was a pilgrimage and an edu- 
cation. It is perhaps just this very difference which gives the 
Odyssey the greater appeal to the average reader. We love to for- 
get for a time the serious problem of living and lose ourselves in a 
great adventure. 

An adventurer should have within his make-up a hungering for 
romance, a goodly amount of bravery, daring, and cunning,-and an 
inexhaustible fund of curiosity. Such an adventurer was Odysseus. 
That his voyage contained romantic adventure is evident when he 
tells us that he carried off the wives of the Ciconians and that he was 
“detained” a month in Aeolus’s halls, a year in Circe’s palace, seven 
years in Calypso’s grotto, and long enough to make an exceedingly 
favorable impression in the court of Alcinous. Odysseus had proved 
his bravery in the Trojan War, but he gave added proof of it all 
along his voyage. Note especially his encounter with the Ciconians, 
his attack upon Polyphemus, and, upon his return home, his victory 
over the suitors. His daring appears to greatest advantage in the 
Cyclops adventure and in his encounter with the enchantress, Circe. 
It appears even to the point of foolhardiness, when he taunted Poly- 
phemus into hurling mountains at him; and when he cased his limbs 
in shining armor, took in his hand two ponderous spears, went on 
deck, stood upon the prow, and dared Scylla to grab him. His gift 
of cunning is seen first at Troy in the stratagem of the wooden horse, 


and appears again in the adventure with the Cyclops, when he and 
his six comrades escaped under the sheep from the cave; in that of 
the Sirens, when he first stopped his comrade’s ears with wax, then 
had himself bound to the mast; and lastly, coupled with sheer en- 
durance, when he escaped from Charybdis by clinging to a fig-tree 
and waiting for his piece of wreckage to be disgorged. 


At no point in his journey does Odysseus become blasé; his curi- 
osity always runs high. When the winds had blown his fleet to the 
land of the Lotus-eaters, he tells us that he “sent explorers forth— 
two chosen men, a herald was the third—to learn what race of mor- 
tals nourished by the fruits of earth possessed the land.” He had 
to carry these explorers by force to the ships, but not by this experi- 
ence was his thirst for knowledge quenched. When he sailed next 
near the cave of the Cyclops, he must needs land with one of his 
ships “to learn what race of men are these, whether ill-mannered, 
savage, and unjust, or kind to guests and reverent towards the gods.” 
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Having explored the cave with twelve chosen companions, he was 
urged by his more discreet, but less adventurous friends to make way 
with as many cheeses, lambs, and kids as possible and hasten to set 
sail from the land. But Odysseus had not yet satisfied his curiosity 
about the owner’s hospitality. Before he had done with this adven- 
ture, he had sacrificed half of his exploring party and, to save the re- 
mainder, had forfeited the good will of Poseidon by blinding his 
host. Surely this was enough to restrain forever a man’s curiosity— 
not so with Odysseus. Upon reaching later the shores of the Laes- 
trigonians, he again sent out explorers, and was rewarded this time 
by the destruction of the fleet, his own ship alone escaping disaster. 
After this mishap the adventurer became a little more cautious; but 
he still had to stop for food and to get his bearings, and we are 
inclined to think that his curiosity was still at white heat when he 
found himself in the midst of the Circe adventure. On his visit to 
the dead he conducted a veritable cross-examination. And could he 
afford to pass the famous Sirens without first satisfying himself that 
their music was all it had been recommended to be? 

A popular conception among casual readers of the Aeneid is that 
the only purpose served by the third book is that of getting the hero 
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from Troy to Carthage. This is the least of its purposes. Although 
Roman literature in general can boast little growth of character, the 
Aeneid is the great exception. Undoubtedly the Aeneas of the last 
six books is a broader-minded, wiser, and far more experienced man 
than the Aeneas of the first six. In Book II he appears in his most 
inexperienced aspect. He is brave, it is true, but he lacks judgment. 
Disregarding the warning of Hector’s spirit, he dashes wildly into 
the fray. Drunk with the zeal for fighting, his little group clothe 
themselves in the armor of slain Greeks, and though the ruse is at 
first successful, it finally leads to the death of his comrades at the 
hands of his own people. It is only his mother’s interference which 
stays his rash hand when he is on the point of slaying a wicked—yet 
a defenseless—woman. When his father at first refuses to leave 
Troy, Aeneas disregards the entreaties of wife and child and de- 
termines to rush again into the hopeless conflict. Such a picture 
bears little resemblance to the seasoned, yet merciful, warrior of the 
battle books. If, then, we ask when the change takes place, the 
answer is—during his voyage to Italy. 

Aeneas begins learning his life’s lesson on the night of the fall 
of Troy. His education commences with the appearance to him in 
a dream of Hector’s ghost. Hector entrusted to his care the national 
gods and urged him to flee and to found for them a new city. But 
the ghost’s warning was very vague. Aeneas was not told where to 
flee ; he knew only that his flight must take a westward direction, but 
Hector had used the words “pererrato ponto,” and there could be 
no doubt that the Great Sea was the one referred to in the warning. 
Aeneas failed utterly to learn this first lesson; his befuddled brain 
refused to take it in. The second, and a more definite one, was 
given to him by the appearance of two omens. The burning hair of 
Ascanius pointed to the future importance of the young heir, and 
the flight of the shooting star towards Mt. Ida indicated the first 
step in the long journey. Aeneas determined now to leave Troy, 
though still completely at sea as to his final destination. But before 
he had left the city, he had learned his third lesson—taught this time 
by the shade of his lost wife, Creusa. She too spoke of “ploughing 
the surface of the sea” and, going even a step further, mentioned 
“Hesperian land” and “Lydian Tiber.” Even though these names 
meant as yet absolutely nothing to Aeneas, he could at least fix them 
in his mind as keywords to future reference. 

Still uncertain of whither the fates might lead him or where it 
was his destiny to settle, he did first the one definite thing he knew 
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to do; that is, he went to Mt. Ida and built there a little fleet of 
twenty ships, in which he sailed with his faithful handful of refugees 
to Thrace, near the first stop of Odysseus. Here, as at every ‘halt 
he made, he worshipped his goddess mother, thus establishing as a 
true pilgrim the Aphrodite cult wherever he went. Remembering 
only that the great thing expected of him was to found a city, he 
set about his task without delay, but was warned by the blood of 
Polydorus that he had made a mistake and must move on. He saw 
now that he must find out more definitely what he was to do, and so 
he sailed next for the oracle of Apollo at Delos, where he sent up a 
fervent prayer for a permanent home and city. With typical oracular 
ambiguity the god bade him “seek the ancient mother of his race,” 
and his chief guide and mentor, his father—the real captain, of the 
earlier part of the voyage—translated “ancient mother” into “Crete.” 
And so the second unsuccessful city was planted there. As soon as 
the hero began to sense defeat, his only thought was of again seek- 
ing divine guidance, but he was spared the return voyage to Delos 
by the appearance in a dream of the Trojan Penates, who reiterated 
Creusa’s word Hesperia, added the better known name I/taly, and 
traced the Trojan ancestry back to Dardanus, who had come from 
that country. 

The next lesson was taught by the most unlooked for teacher of 
all the foul harpy, Calaeno, and from her Aeneas learned two things: 
first, that he would reach Italy and found there his destined city; 
secondly, that he would know the time and the place by a portent of 
gnawing hunger—hunger that would force him to consume his very 
tables. He may also have learned from her that no source of in- 
structions however disagreeable, is to be despised. Aeneas’s next 
teacher was the Trojan seer, Helenus at Buthrotum, and from him 
he learned many things ; first, he learned that exiles really could begin 
life anew in a foreign land; and secondly, he received for the first 
time a set of clear-cut directions for his voyage. Another sign, too, 
was given him whereby he would be able to recognize the site of his 
future city; and he was given ample warning against the hostility 
of Juno. The seer ended his prophecy with an exhortation to Aeneas 
to “press on and exalt to fame by his deeds a mighty Troy.” 

Even yet the hero’s education was not complete. He had still to 
learn what it was to be sorely tempted and not to yield. What with 
the death of his best guide and the frightful storm off Sicily, he had 
had enough to discourage the average man. Add to these things the 
cross-plots of rival goddesses and the soothing oriental influences of 
Dido’s court, and we see how easy it was for him to slip into an 
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ambitionless life of ease and luxury. This was the severest trial he 
had to face in the entire voyage; and, for having faced it, he un- 
doubtedly emerged a stronger man for the tremendous undertaking 
which lay yet before him. It was fortunate for him, perhaps, that 
he had not yet been told of the struggle to the death with Turnus; 
for, had he known of this before he met Dido, his character may not 
have stood the crucial test put upon it. It was left for the Cumaean 
Sybil to add this last touch in the words “bella, horrida bella.” 

But not even now was Aeneas’s instruction ended. His mission 
had been unfolded to him, step by step; he had been tried in the 
furnace, and not found wanting; but he had not yet learned the 
great significance of it all. It was only after his father, whom he 
visited among the dead, had brought upon the stage the great drama 
of Rome’s history, that he became fully conscious of his responsi- 
bility to posterity, and that he received the moral strength to battle 
to the bitter end for the sake of a mighty nation whose birth was in 
his keeping. 

We have in conclusion to touch briefly upon the goals of the two 
voyages. They were similar in that both meant rest and retirement 
for the weary traveler after a trying journey followed by an even 
more trying conflict. But here, too, there lies a difference—the same 
difference which characterizes the voyages themselves. And there 
is no better way to understand this difference than to compare the 
opening lines of the two poems. We shall find the goal in the final 
word of each passage. Homer begins: 

Tell me, O muse, of that sagacious man 
Who, having overthrown the sacred town 

Of Ilium, wandered far and visited 

The capitals of many nations, learned 

The customs of their dwellers and endured 
Great suffering on the deep. His life was oft 
In peril, as he labored to bring back 

His comrades to their homes. 


Odysseus reached his goal himself, but failed to accomplish his pur- 
pose in regard to his fellow travellers. Aeneas did both. Virgil’s 
opening sentence reads: 


Arms and the man I sing, who, forced by fate 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 
Expelled and exiled, left the Trojan shore, 
Long labors both by sea and land he bore, 
His banished gods restored to rites «ivine 
And settled sure succession in his line, 

From whence the race of Alban fathers came 
And the long glories of majestic Rome. 
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HIGH SCHOOL CREDIT FOR SCOUTING 


By B. L. Smita 
Superintendent of Schools, Shelby, N.C. 


VERY HIGH school except one within the territorial bounds 
K of the Piedmont Council, Boy Scouts of America, grants credit 
toward graduation. (The council covers the counties of Gaston, 
Cleveland, Lincoln, Rutherford and Polk.) One half unit of credit 
is granted in “Citizenship” for First Class scout attainment and an 
additional half unit, making a full unit of credit, for Eagle Rank 
attainment. 

In 1928 the chairman of the school relations committee of the 
Piedmont Council, wishing to encourage Scouting and to avail the 
schools of its benefits, set about securing recognition for the Scout 
Program. The results were eminently successful because of the in- 
trinsic worth of the program and the favorable attention it has at- 
tracted. 

Scouting is highly endorsed by leading educators and statesmen. 
It has attracted such favorable attention that the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association maintains a 
committee “Organized to Study the Present and Future Relation- 
ships of the Boy Scouts and the Public Schools.” Superintendent 
Frank Cody of Detroit, now president of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, has served as 
chairman of the committee. He says of scouting: “It offers an ex- 
cellent means of training for citizenship. The Boy Scout organiza- 
tion is democratic, definite, and it teaches respect for law and author- 
ity, while at the same time, a distinct project of training for leader- 
ship is made.—The Detroit Public Schools appreciate the value of 
the Boy Scout organization and promise all the help they can give.” 
They grant one unit of credit toward graduation from high school 
to First Class scouts. 

Professor Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, says: “The significant point is that 
scouting is an educative enterprise and ought, therefore, to have the 
fullest possible support and codperation from schools.—Here is one 
of the most promising possibilities in education a democratic nation 
has ever had the opportunity to carry out.” 

Dean Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University, says: 
“IT would consider myself a prince among school men if I could devise 
a school program in which the curriculum should appeal so directly to 
a boy’s interests and the course of study apply so serviceably to adult 
life.” Further he says with reference to the work of the scout pro- 
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gram in providing thousands of specific habits in right modes of liv- 
ing and its genius for devising situations testing self-reliance and 
leadership: “These two aspects are so evenly balanced and so nicely 
adjusted as to make them well-nigh pedagogically perfect.” 

President Lotus D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota says: 
“T believe in it so fully that I can truly say that-I would rather have 
been its author than to have been the author of any other thing I 
can think of in the whole field of social theory and practice of my day 
and generation.” 

In addition to Detroit many other public schools are granting 
credit for scout work. Among those granting such credit are Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Rochester, Orange, San Diego, Tacoma, Portland, Wil- 
mington (Delaware), Hammond (Indiana), and numerous other 
large cities and school systems. 

More than one hundred of our leading colleges and universities 
are granting credit toward graduation for courses in scout leadership 
training. Among those thus recognizing the work are Harvard Uni- 
versity, Swathmore College, the University of Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia University, New York University, Peabody College, the Univer- 
sity of California, the University of Illinois, Boston University, and 
many others. 

Dr. J. Henry Highsmith very readily granted his approval to 


the innovation for North Carolina in these words: “I think it is quite 
proper to give high school recognition or credit for scout achieve- 
ment. I approve of the plan to allow one half unit of credit in citi- 
zenship to any boy who attains First Class scout rank and one unit 
of credit to Eagle Scout rank.” 

It is interesting to note that of every one hundred boys in the 
United States of scout age only six are scouts; yet, of every one 
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NORTH CAROLINAS ADVENTURE IN 
GOOD-WILL 


By N. C. Newsoitp 
Director, Division of Negro Education for the North Carolina State 
Department of Education 


O ONE questions the supreme value of kindly feelings be- 
N tween persons and groups, especially between races so radi- 
cally different as black and white. 

In North Carolina there are approximately two million white peo- 
ple and eight hundred thousand Negroes. These groups have lived 
side by side for many generations, and they are likely to continue to 
live here for many more generations to come. How important that 
good-will shall prevail between white and black citizens! What has 
North Carolina done in the last decade or longer, and what is it now 
doing, to promote inter-racial good-will? A few items in progress 
made are: 

1. Seven hundred and thirty-six Rosenwald schools have been 
built and are in use. These contain 2200 class rooms and accom- 
niodate in round numbers 100,000 children. Thus a third of all the 
Negro children, and more than a third of all the Negro teachers are 
comfortably housed in modern school buildings. The cost of these 
buildings is four and a half million dollars. Of this great sum the 
Negro people themselves have contributed $639,000, and Mr. Rosen- 
wald has given $633,000—almost exactly the same amount as that 
given by the Negroes. These are significant figures, but how tre- 
mendously much more significant are the figures representing the 
great sums appropriated by the various district and county public 
school officials, viz : $3,250,000! If any evidence is needed to demon- 
strate the good-will and kindly feeling of school superintendents, 
boards of education, county commissioners and other white officials, 
for the Negroes of the state, these figures speak louder than any 
language which may be used to describe it. 

2. Seventy-five four-year high schools for Negroes have been 
given accredited rating by state authorities. Of this number 54 are 
public and 21 are private. In addition to these there are about an 
equal number, 75 non-standard high schools for Negroes most of 
which number will become standard four-year schools within five 
years. In all these high schools—-about 150—there were enrolled last 
year 16,236 students, and 2,043 graduated from the 75 accredited 
schools. 
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Some months ago Basil Mathews, the English author of “The 
Clash of Color,” described the development of high schools for 
Negroes in North Carolina as: “The most remarkable high school 
development of recent times in the United States of America.” 

3. North Carolina has now developed five standard higher insti- 
tutions of learning for Negroes—two of them standard two-year 
Normal Schools and three are standard four-year “A” colleges. 
Beginning in 1921, and since, the General Assembly of the state has 
appropriated $2,144,000 for permanent improvements and nearly 
$2,000,000 for maintenance for these five higher institutions. In 
that period of time enrollment of students of college grade in these 
State institutions has increased from 118 in 1921 to 1,037 in 1928-29. 

Besides the support given to its own institutions, the state has 
aided many private Negro schools and colleges in the training of 
teachers for the public schools. 

4. Ten years ago less than 35 percent of the Negro teachers held 
standard state certificates. Now more than 79 percent hold standard 
certificates which means that more than 4,800 Negro teachers are 
now certificated on standard levels in North Carolina. The private 
schools and colleges have codperated wholeheartedly with the state 
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schools in making it possible for nearly four-fifths of the Negro chil- 
dren to have well trained teachers. 

Thus, the state and the local communities have codperated with 
the Negro people in building school houses, establishing high schools, 
normal schools and colleges and in training teachers. 

It is reasonable now to look fer and to expect some definite re- 
sults. What has been, and is, the response of the 800,000 colored 
people of North Carolina to the better educational facilities provided 
by the codperation of state and local units of government with the 
Negro people themselves ? 

In 1927 a young white high school boy speaking before a Sunday 
School group in a white church in Raleigh said: “Sixty-eight persons 
in each hundred in the state penitentiary in 1921 were Negroes. But 
now,” said he, (1927) “only 38 percent are Negroes.” Newspaper 
accounts of commitments to the penitentiary by the courts of the 
state for a two-month period in 1927 gave a total of 141. Of this 
number 57 were Negroes—or 40 per cent. For one month early in 
1928 the newspapers stated 74 persons were committed to the peni- 
tentiary ; 25 of these were Negroes—just above 33 percent. In Feb- 
ruary, 1929, a prominent superior court judge made the following 
statement to a group sitting in the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh: “On 
an average, about one person out of each four convicted of serious 
crimes in my courts is a Negro.” If these statements are approxi- 
mately correct—particularly the last one—the percentage of Negroes 
committing serious crimes is actually below the Negro percentage in 
the state’s total population which, by the last census, was 29.8. 

A recent appointee to the state prison board of directors has been 
quoted as having said he was astonished to find the comparatively 
small percentage of Negroes in the penitentiary on his first visit to 
the prison. A prominent business man who made a trip to Atlanta in 
May of last year said the train on which he traveled carried a car 
load of prisoners sent by the United States Court in Wilson, N. C., 
to Atlanta. He said he was amazed to find only three or four 
Negroes in that car. These facts indicate that the Negroes of North 
Carolina are proving the wisdom of statements made by Governor 
Aycock and his associates thirty years ago, viz: “It will be better and 
cheaper to build schoolhouses for our people than to build jails and 
penitentiaries for them.” 

It would not be fair nor true to claim that the reduction of crime 
among North Carolina Negroes is due altogether to b2tter school 
facilities provided by the state and the Negroes themselves. It will 
be both fair and true, however, to assert with emphasis that much of 
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the credit for such improvement is due to their receiving something 
like a “square deal in education.” Nor would it be accurate to say 
that “staying out of jail” is the only way in which North Carolina 
Negroes have responded to the state’s efforts at fairness in providing 
schools for them. But this is one outstanding result—one that ap- 
peals to thinking people everywhere. In the same way that a higher 
type of intelligence improves any people, so the Negroes of North 
Carolina within a single decade have made marvelous gains—in home 
life, better and cleaner homes, improved church relations, personal 
appearance and personal refinement and culture, acquisition of prop- 
erty, and in the many other ways dear to the hearts of educated peo- 
ple in our modern civilization. 

What effect has this program of good-will had upon North Caro- 
lina white people—particularly upon state and local school officials? 
They, too, have responded to the fine spirit of codperation, and there 
have been and are definite most wholesome results, on this, what 
may be termed the white “side of the fence.” 

In the last meeting of the General Assembly the matter of a 
state appropriation for a Negro College was dragged out into the 
open and discussed freely. When the appropriations bill for per- 
manent improvements, which carried an item of $145,000 for one 
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Negro College, was presented for discussion, one of the most astute 
political leaders in the state took the floor against it. He did not 
think the state was ready for such a college, or “Negro University,” 
as he termed it. When he sat down a vigorous young representative 
from one of the state’s most important industrial centers took the 
floor, and with equal vigor and earnestness championed the appro- 
priation for the Negro college. In the course of time the bill came 
to a vote and passed almost unanimously, including the appropriation 
referred to above for the Negro college. The same session of the 
General Assembly appropriated more than a half million dollars 
additional for Negro normal schools and colleges for permanent im- 
provements and maintenance. 

The state board of equalization some time ago on the recommen- 
dation of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction appropriated 
$25,000 to aid certain counties to improve the quality of the teach- 
ing personnel in Negro Public Schools. 

In April, 1929, when county superintendents of public schools 
were up for reélection, a few of them were bitterly opposed by 
certain groups because their superintendents did too much for the 
schools, and especially for the Negro schools. To this challenge of 
prejudice the right thinking white people responded in no uncertain 
terms demanding fairness in education for both white and black, with 
the result that their conscientious progressive county superintendents 
were reélected. Righteousness and justice prevailed over prejudice 
and ill-will. 

More and more, state and local school officials are active in help- 
ing to provide better schools for Negroes. More and more, Negroes 
are becoming better and more useful citizens. Thus it is coming to 
pass in North Carolina for white man and black man to live together 
in peace and in mutual good-will each, and both together, working 
for the glory and the upbuilding of the state. 
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DRAMATICS PROCEDURE IN A JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By Mrs. Joun O’Day 
Central Junior High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


IKE A THORN in the memory of every individual is his early 
= adolescent, or better termed, “awkward” age—that age when 
he felt as though he were all hands and feet, and when, if attention 
were attracted to him, he would have given a prized possession if 
only the floor would have opened up and snatched him from his 
misery. And yet no child escapes this age. How fortunate he would 
be if he might be completely ignored during this awkward stage, 
and then suddenly find himself to be developed into an attractive, 
self-possessed individual. Such, however, is contrary to psycho- 
logical principles, for we are told that this period is the most form- 
ative one in life’s history. Therefore, the attractive, self-possessed 
adult must have been given opportunities for self expression in early 
adolescence. 

No course in the curriculum of a junior high school better offers 
this opportunity than does dramatics—that course which affords a 
medium for the unbridling of all that pent up energy—a course in 
which the child forgets his own small realm and may become at will 
a bold adventurer, a fairy queen, or even a king. 

There can be no freedom of expression in a formally conducted 
classroom ; therefore, the teacher of dramatics must first of all create 
an atmosphere of happiness and sociability. The appearance of the 
room itself should invite entrance, and upon entering, the children 
should find this genial atmosphere accentuated through the neat per- 
sonal appearance and gracious manner of the teacher. It is hardly 
necessary to add that at all times the teacher must make use of those 
principles which she is trying to impart to her pupils. At no time 
should she lose her poise and self-control thereby permitting harsh, 
loud tones to take the place of soft, mellow ones. 

Perhaps some of the children who come into her class for a 
period of instruction have just left a most disagreeable mathematics 
or English quiz, or perhaps something went wrong at home this 
morning. In this class a few minutes of lively conversation with the 
individual will most likely divert his mind from its trouble and cause 
it to become attuned to that carefree environment of the classroom. 

Of course there are many who when they begin the course seem 
to be handicapped by a tension which appears to be a part of their 
physical and mental makeup. This is detected through an unpleas- 
antly high or inaudibly low pitch of the voice, by a thin, or a hard, 
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or a metallic, or a flat quality of the voice, by an unrhythmical flow of 
sound, and by accelerated or retarded articulation. Not until these 
faults are corrected will that undesirable tension give way to free, 
directed functioning of the body and mind, the criteria of which will 
be clarity, fullness, resonance, modulation, rhythmicality and melody. 

There are several ways through which these desired effects may be 
achieved: (1) Proper habits of eating, (2) Proper habits of elimi- 
nation, (3) Personal cleanliness (this cultivates self-respect, thereby 
contributing ease and confidence in bearing and speech), (4) Proper 
habits of exercise, rest, and recreation, (5) Correct posture (this al- 
lows the muscles and organs to work with the smallest possible ex- 
penditure of energy. It also promotes proper habits of breathing). 

The junior high school teacher of dramatics would do well to 
give ample consideration to the above points at the very beginning, 
for thereupon rests the effectiveness and permanence of future train- 
ing in expression. 

There are numbers of exercises compiled to aid one in developing 
breath control, articulation, modulation, etc., which are very effective 
if practiced accurately, but the junior high school student finds little 
interest in these exercises unless they are practiced for an immediate 
purpose. However, when he begins working on a part in a play, very 
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often he is made to realize that with poor enunciation, poorly modu- 
lated voice, and slovenly breathing, he cannot give a satisfactory por- 
trayal of his character. Then, and not until then, is he ready and 
willing to concentrate on formal exercises. These exercises, of 
course, should suit the need of the individual, thus each one in the 
class may be working on a different problem. For this reason and 
many others the size of the class should be relatively small. 

Before work is begun on a play proper it is advisable to give 
some attention to pantomime and impromptu reactions. An inter- 
esting problem for the former is. to ask the children to choose from 
their everyday observations some character who interests them and 
to portray that person in the presence of the class. The results are 
interesting and amusing, and certainly worth while, for it develops 
in them keen observation, a vicarious attitude, and an understanding 
of their fellow man. It brings home for them the words of the great 
dramatist, Shakespeare: “All the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women are its actors.” 

The problem of impromptu reactions is illustrated by the chil- 
dren composing their own lines and planning their own action as a 
result of hearing a play read by the teacher or by some member of 
the group. News items, poems, incidents from history, etc., may 
be used as a basis here as effectively as plays. 

When the work on the play proper is begun, the first reading 
should be done by members of the class. In this way they put their 
own interpretation on the characters instead of imitating the teacher’s 
interpretation, which is usually the result if the teacher reads it first. 
Of course if their interpretation is a distorted one, the teacher should 
recognize a need for her assistance. Having read the play, the 
teacher should ascertain that they have the full meaning of the lines 
before they begin to memorize, otherwise a distorted meaning will 
result which will be difficult to correct. A round table discussion of 
the play with its characters is advisable at this point. 

In order that the child may successfully react to the character 
that he portrays, it is necessary that he memorize the lines of that 
character. It is too much, however, to expect him to take one char- 
acter through an entire play, but the lines may be divided so that he 
will have only a page or two to memorize, and an opportunity will be 
afforded several people for interpreting that same part. In this way 
every member of the class participates and there is no channel open 
for a “star” to monopolize the period. 

We have found that our children were prone to give their lines 
entirely too rapidly, paying no attention to pauses. There are two 
remedies which we have tried and have found effective. One is to 
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have the child count to himself to a given number which may depend 
upon the length of the pause desired; another is to require him to 
repeat a line to himself before continuing with the line from the play. 

There is a story told of a celebrated actor of the Drury Lane 
Theatre who considered these pauses so important that at one time 
during a performance when a new prompter continually annoyed him 
by giving him a line, he rushed off stage, brought the prompter out, 
and severely kicked him. Then he turned to the audience saying, 
“This fellow interrupted my pause.” 

Although many boys and girls of the junior high school age think 
that they would like to follow acting as a profession, we must as 
teachers, keep in mind the fact that we are not training them with 
that aim in view. For this reason we are not attempting to have 
them develop a perfect technique. They would lose all spontaneity 
were we to do so. Our aim is to provide a wider scope for the spirit 
of joyousness and freedom, and at the same time to develop technique 
to the extent that it aids in wholesome self-expression. We are en- 
deavoring to show our pupils that dramatic art is life, and that 
through a realization of that fact they will find that “there is acting 
everywhere.” 


HIGH SCHOOL CREDIT FOR SCOUTING 
(Continued from page 118) 
hundred men in college forty-six have been scouts. In 1925 forty- 
six percent of the Rhodes Scholars had been scouts. 

It is likewise of interest to note that Governor O. Max Gardner’s 
investigation of youthful criminals incarcerated in the North Caro- 
lina penitentiary revealed not a single scout. Moreover, when the 
record of 20,000 young men admitted to the Indiana State Reform- 
atory during the past twenty years was investigated, it was found 
that no scout had ever been admitted. 

Judge Victor Arnold of Cooke County, Illinois, says: “With suf- 
ficient boy scout troops, the Juvenile Court of Cooke County, Illinois 
could be completely put out of business.” 

Everywhere in crime investigations scouts are conspicuous by 
their absence ; everywhere in good citizenship activities scouts are in 
the forefront. 

Public high schools will do well to avail themselves of the benefits 
of an organization making such a large contribution to the develop- 
ment of useful citizens. One way of giving the movement proper 
recognition is by granting credit for attainment in its program. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
INFORMATION: ITS FUNCTIONS AND 
OBJECTIVES 


By E. J. Cottrane, Chairman 


N ORDER to acquaint the public with all the facts about the 

schools, and at the same time interpret the practices of the modern 
school to those who patronize it and who pay the bills, a special com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Education Association has been ap- 
pointed. In addition to the Chairman, the other members of the 
committee are Lee H. Edwards of Asheville, T. R. Foust of Greens- 
boro, Maude C. Newberry of Currituck, Rennie Peele of Wilson, 
B. C. Siske of Warsaw, A. E. Akers of Roanoke Rapids, B. L. Smith 
of Shelby, and T. Wingate Andrews of High Point. This committee 
will be known as the Committee on Public Information. 

Working under the general direction of the State Committee are 
district committees, which will seek to work out the objectives of 
the State Association. Chairmen of the various districts include such 
able superintendents as Clyde Erwin of Rutherford County in the 
Western District, B. L. Smith of Shelby in the South Piedmont Dis- 


trict, G. B. Phillips of Greensboro in the Northwestern District. 


John L. Lockhart of Wake County in the North Central District. 
W. H. Pittman of Edgecombe County in the Northeastern District. 
and C. C. Russ of Columbus County in the Southeastern District 
The plan as proposed contemplates a committee in each county with 
special committees in each city, town, and consolidated area. 

This movement was inaugurated in July of last year and has 
been gathering momentum constantly since that time. It was first 
necessary to hold conferences with the school forces of the state in 
order to acquaint them with the plans and objectives. It was then 
necessary to appoint committees and instruct the members in regard 
to their duties. With this preliminary work out of the way, the 
various committees are now beginning to function. 

The function and the objectives of the committee are not legis- 
lative, as some persons may have suggested. The sole object and 
function of the state committee is embraced in doing what it can to 
give the public information about the schools of today, and to inter- 
pret these schools to the supporting public so that those who pay 
the bills may have a better idea of what the schools are doing for 
and with children of today. This committee was appointed at the sug- 
gestion of a number of members of the Executive Committee of the 
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Association because these people believed that the schools have de- 
veloped much faster than the public’s conception of the functions of 
the schools, and also because the school of today is a vastly different 
institution from what it was in 1900. The difference is not merely 
in the cost, but the cost is the result of the increased job the schools 
are doing, not only in the actual increase in the number of children 
taught, but also in the kind of work that is being done. It would 
seem that the school people have been so busy doing the job for which 
they have been paid that they have not taken the time or the trouble 
to keep the public informed about the modern school. 

Much of the criticism of the schools during the past few years 
has been leveled at the rapid increase in the cost. The progress of 
the schools of North Carolina during the past thirty years has been 
one of the prides of the state and an object lesson to the nation, and 
the very rapidity of this progress has resulted in such rapid increase 
in costs that the men and women in public life today who went to the 
schools in 1900 and before that time have difficulty in understanding 
this rapid increase in the cost of education. 

The people have been told certain things about the schools. In 
some cases the facts have not been stated accurately, and in many 
cases they have not been properly interpreted. It is the opinion of 
the committee that the people want more information and that when 
the interpretation is furnished the public will be satisfied with the 
expenditures already made and more willing to provide the funds 
for a still better kind of school system. 

The materials of instruction, or the curriculum of the modern 
school, the methods of teaching, and the regimen of discipline now in 
practice need to be explained and interpreted. There are a thousand 
and one questions which should be answered. In some kind of way 
the Association hopes to provide information on these various issues. 
Not the least of its efforts will be that of informing the teachers 
themselves so that they can inform the parents of the children whom 
they teach. An effort is now being made to encourage teachers to 
spend more time in the homes of school patrons. If the gap between 
the public and the teachers is to be bridged, the teachers will be ex- 
pected to do their part in the process and the public will be expected 
to be sympathetic to the extent of considering carefully the offerings 
which the school has to make. 

The North Carolina Education Association, an organization of 
about 14,000 White teachers and friends of education, exists for two 
purposes. 

In the first place, the Association stands for the professional im- 
provement of its own members. Over a period of many years con- 
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sistent progress has been made in this effort. Without such support 
in the past, the teaching profession would be far behind what the 
rating now shows it to be. Plans for still further improvement are 
now in operation. This is the real reason for holding district and 
state meetings of teachers and for publishing a magazine. 

In the second place, the Association seeks to promote a program 
of education which will guarantee to every child the opportunity to 
work out his own development to the fullest possible extent. For 
this reason, the Association has taken an active interest in the length 
of school term, in consolidation of school districts, in the proper kind 
of school buildings, in the salaries of teachers, and in numerous other 
fundamental issues in education. It seems entirely fitting to the 
leaders of the profession that a particular effort should be put forth 
at this time to inform the public and to interpret such practices as 
are not now understood by those who support the schools. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by Carteton E. Preston 


The editor of this column will be glad to receive at any time 
suggestions as to ways of increasing its helpfulness, and to learn 
| of especially successful projects, demonstrations and the like that 
j) will likely be of interest to readers. 

» Lj — _— 




















ETTERS HAVE been recently received containing requests for 
| print as to the technique of teaching chemistry and as to 
aims and objectives for biology courses. These topics are far too 
broad and fundamental to be treated in brief, and the only answer 
that can be given is to refer those who ask concerning them to the 
literature where they are more fully discussed. Since most teachers 
at times feel that they need new or fuller light on fundamental ob- 
jectives and methods, as did these recent inquirers, the following 
annotated list of references is suggested. 


Morrison. Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1926. 


This gives much of both the philosophy and the technique of 
teaching in general, and is of practical value in all departments. 
About half its content is directly concerned with the science type of 
instruction. 


Twiss. Science Teaching. Macmillan. 1917. 
A very broad treatment of underlying principles applicable to all 


the sciences together with chapters on each special field. Rather 
more theoretical and less concrete than those that follow. 


Downing. Teaching Science in the Schools. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1925. 
A small, handy volume full of condensed practical help in orient- 
ing the science teacher. 
Woodhull. The Teaching of Science. Macmillan. 1918. 
Unconnected extracts from lectures on science teaching, with 
emphasis on selecting and teaching environmental science. 
3rownell and Wade. The Teaching of Science. Century Co. 


Rather more valuable in establishing Veneta than in -:onsid- 
ering specific practices. 
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Eikenberry. The Teaching of General Science. Univ. of Chicago 

Press. 1922. 

An excellent book by a leader in the development of this partic 
ular phase of secondary school science. 

Frank. How to Teach General Science. Blakiston. 1926. 

The outgrowth of a course in the teaching of general science as 
given by the writer to normal school students. Concretely and clearly 
written. Contains a number of added helps, including suggestions 
especially applicable to young teachers. 

Pieper and Beauchamp. Teachers’ Guidebook to Everyday Problems 

in Science. Scott Foresman. 1926. 

Part I of this guidebook is excellent material of a general type. 
very definite and practical in its analyses of aims and methods. Under 
different titles it has been distributed separately by the publishers 
as advertising material together with a score card for science texts 
The manual that accompanies the standardized tests by the same 
authors for use with their textbook also contains excellent sugges 
tions as to use of tests in diagnosis. 

Mann. The Teaching of Physics. Macmillan. 1912. 
Not as recent as the next title given, but none the less valuable 
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in its field. Profs. Mann and Woodhull (already mentioned in this 
list) were among the early objectors to the formal and over-theoret- 
ical type of science which prevailed in high schools for many years 
as the result of college influences. 


Rusk. How to Teach Physics. Lippincott. 1923. 


A good general book on this particular branch. 


Lloyd and Bigelow. The Teaching of Biology. Longmans Green 
and Co. 

An older book that contains much valuable help as to securing 
and using material, but that much be considered in the light of the 
time when it was written; the botanical and zodlogical sides of biol- 
ogy are here kept quite distinct and are cared for by different authors 
in a way hardly in keeping with present-day courses. Rather more 
stress is laid upon mental discipline than would probably be thought 
wise today. With these reservations the book is well worth consid- 
ering. 

Frank. The Teaching of First Year Chemistry. J. O. Frank, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

3rief treatment. Neither as full nor as helpful as this writer’s 
later book on general science listed above, but still worth knowing. 


Curtis. Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science: Blakis- 
ton. 1926. 


Summaries of about seventy studies of two types, learning meth- 
ods and curriculum, giving their purpose, methods and findings, to- 
gether with directions for study of the techniques that are valuable 
more particularly to student investigators. Good reference material 
for learning how investigators are trying by objective methods to 
measure values and improve curriculum and techniques of science 
teaching. 

Columbia Associates in Philosophy. J/mntroduction to Reflective 

Thinking. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1923. 

Studies of the learning process with concrete illustrations in the 
fields of science and mathematics. 

For readings concerned more with current science progress, men- 
tion might be made of four magazines. 


School Science and Mathematics. (Monthly during school year.) 


Contains articles of two main types, namely, those concerned with 
general methods, secondly, those describing particular experiments, 
apparatus, projects and the like.. 
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Journal of Chemical Education. (Monthly.) 


Seeks to include articles of special interest to the high school field 
in addition to those more distinctly of college grade. 


Science Education. (Formerly General Science Quarterly.) 


Recently taken over by an association of teachers especially inter- 
ested in research in science education. 


Nature Study and Science Education Review. (Quarterly.) 


Now in its second year, it has already published a number of 
valuable scientific educational studies in addition to articles of a 
more elementary nature. 


WHAT IS ELECTRICITY? 


“Electricity is something that starts the Lord knows where and 
ends in the same place. It is fast on its feet, being 1-36 of a second 
speedier than its nearest competitor—backyard gossip—and when 
turned loose in Europe will get to the United States five hours before 
it starts. Nobody knows exactly what it is, because it has never 
stood still long enough. It is like your girl’s younger brother in that 
you never know what to expect next, and the only way to handle it 
is with a switch. Rubber is the only thing that will stop it, which is 
why rubbernecks never get shocked, and rubber heels are shock-ab- 
sorbers, so they say in the subways. 

“Electricity is sometimes known as science gone crazy with the 
heat, and if you can understand its maneuvers you can do anything 
with it except open a can of peanut butter at a picnic. It has been 
locked up in ignorance throughout many centuries until Ben Franklin 
let it out with a pass key, and since then it has been pulling off more 
new stunts than the Russian Government. With it you can start a 
conversation or stop one permanently, cook dinner, curl your hair, 
press your trousers, blow up a battleship, run an automobile, or signal 
Mars, and many more things are being invented. 

“Like the price of rib roast, lightning seldom hits twice in the 
same place, but once it does hit, there is little left. The Lord said, 
‘Let there be light,’ and now all we must do is press the button.”— 
Electric Shop Quarterly, Omaha. 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor Gwynn 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the interest 
of Latin teachers. Questions and brief articles dealing with prob- 
lems in connection with Latin teaching will be welcomed. 








. 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the State Latin Teachers’ Associa- 
Ve a unit of the N. C. E. A., will be held in Raleigh on Fri- 
day, March 21. Both Friday morning and afternoon have been set 
aside for departmental meetings. The special Vergilian program 
should appeal to all Latin teachers; but the two vital problems set 
for discussion at the business meeting should also influence every 
Latin teacher to attend the sessions. The place of meeting will 
probably be the Hugh Morson High School; the program follows: 


11 O’ctocKk 
Roman Style Show. Greensboro High School, under direction of 
Miss Sarah Lesley and Miss Evelyn Martin. (‘Phis will be 
staged at the second general session in the auditorium of the 
Hugh Morson High School.) 


2:30 O’cLock 
Vergil as a Pastoral and Didactic Poet. Dr. Donnis Martin, 
Winthrop College. 
. The Humanity of Vergil. Dr. Gzorce Howe, University of 
North Carolina. 
Classical Publications. Miss Iva BarpEn, Raleigh. 
Bimillennium Vergilianum Announcements. Miss Marte B. 
DENNEEN, N. C. C. W. 
Business Meeting : 
Election of Officers. 
Discussion of Problems: The Preparation and Training of 
Latin Teachers in N. C.; The Revision of High School 
Latin Course of Study. 


Information comes to us that Misses Iva Barden, Raleigh, and 
Sarah Foster, State School for the Blind, have aiready made their 
plans to accompany the Vergilian Cruise this summer. Doubtless 
other Latin teachers in the state are planning to make this wonder- 
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ful trip. Those interested may obtain information from Dr. Louis 
E. Lord, Oberlin College (Ohio) or Miss Jane Gray Carter, Hunter 
College, Columbia University. 


Speaking of the Vergilian Cruise, turn to the general articles in 
this issue of the Journal and read Miss Foster’s article on the com- 
parison of the voyages of Odysseus and Aeneas. It is an excellent 
piece of work, whether you plan to make the pilgrimage or not. 


In the Classical W eekly, issue of January 6, 1930, we note another 
article by our friend, T. W. Valentine, of Hendersonville high school. 
Its title reads: “Vergil’s Treatment of Trees in the Aeneid.” We 
recommend that you include it in your bibliography. 


Another interesting article appeared in the Classical Weekly for 
January 20. George M. Falion, of the School of Education of the 
College of the City of New York, discusses “The Latin Teacher of 
Tomorrow.” 


We wish to acknowledge with our thanks our indebtedness to 
Misses Magie B. Denneen and Miss Iva Barden for material and 
lists of publications for the Vergilian celebration. To E. R. Smith, 
of Asheville, we also express our gratitude for points on “Why 
latin ?” 


The various state chairmen for the Vergilian celebration in North 
Carolina met in Chapel Hill on February 8. At that time they drew 
up plans for assisting secondary schools and communities in sched- 
uling Vergilian programs in 1930. This information will be sent 
out to the various high school Latin teachers within the next month. 
Following our custom, we list additional special Vergilian publica- 
tions: 


Vergilian Papers, by various authors. Service Bureau for Clas- 
sical Teachers. Columbia University Bulletin XV. $.20. 
Songs for the Latin Class, by H. C. Nutting. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Atlanta. Sample copy upon request. In bulk, 3 cents 

each. 

Two Thousand Years of Vergil, by Evan T. Sage. Radio Publi- 
cation No. 53. Radio Manager, Mary Frances Philput, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Studio, Pittsburgh. $.60. 

Songs for the Latin Club, by Roy C. Flickinger. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. $.75 each, or $.50 each for orders of 
12 or more. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the inter- 
ests of foreign language teachers. Questions and brief articles 
dealing with problems in connection with foreign language teaching 
will be welcomed. 














~ 


ODERN language teachers should feel gratified with the 
M choice of the special speaker for their group at the N. C. E. A. 
convention, in Raleigh this month. There are few men in our field 
who are more widely known than Professor Algernon Coleman of 
Chicago University. As one of the leaders in the Modern Foreign 
Language Study he has much first hand information concerning our 
work. No modern language teacher who can possibly arrange to 
get to Raleigh for meetings on March 20, 21, and 22 should fail to 
do so. 

In addition to Professor Coleman’s talks the committees of the 
various groups have arranged programs of interest to their members. 

3esides the actual classroom value of conventions there is an- 
other, possibly even greater value: it is the value of the contacts made 
with others in our field. Meeting men and women who are gathered 
from all over the state, all interested in the sume end—the improve- 
ment of modern language teaching—has a value that cannot be meas- 
ured. We ought to know “Who's who” in our work. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA RESIDENTIAL 
TOUR TO FRANCE 


Of extreme interest to the teachers of French in the state is the 
announcement of plans for the third annual Residential Tour to 
France, organized as in past years through the University Extension 
Division and under the direction of Professor J. C. Lyons, of the 
Romance Language Department. Teachers who have taken this tour 
in past years will bear testimony as to its excellent organization. and 
those who plan to be in France for the coming summer are urged to 
consider the possibilities of spending a delightful simmer abroad and 
doing work for college credit at the same time. 

The summer will be divided into two periods,—one of study at 
the Université de Grenoble, and a period of travel after the residence 
is finished. While at Grenoble the members will have the oppor- 
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tunity to follow the summer courses at the Université, and those 
wanting college or certificate credit will take the courses offered by 
Professor Lyons for members of the North Carolina group only. 
The city of Grenoble (80,000 inhabitants), situated high up in the 
French Alps, is an ideal place for summer study. Diversions of all 
sorts are plentiful, and there is no time for anyone to be bored. 

At the conclusion of the period of residence those who are inter- 
ested in the study feature of the trip only will return home, and those 
who want the travel program will begin a pilgrimage through Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, and England. The travel section 
will arrive in New York on September Ist. 

Arrangements can be made to take the study section only, the 
travel section only, or the combined trip. Full information may be 
obtained from Professor J. C. Lyons, The University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


Avertures de la Famille Gautier, by Spink and Millis. Ginn & Co. 
1928. $1.20. Pp. 158. Exercises pp. 159-210. Vocabulaire pp. 
210-249. 


This text treats in a very clear simple and flowing style the ad- 
ventures of the Gautiers and their friends in their travels about 
France. Through the medium of this family the reader is pleas- 
antly introduced to the French people, their country and their ways 
of living. And what is more, it is done in an unusually interesting 
manner. The text will appeal to high school boys and girls. Mixed 
in with the serious is enough of the humorous to relieve any monot- 
ony the child might find in his task. It is full of life and real adven- 
ture. 

The book appeals to one at first glance because of its attractive 
binding. It is one of the most attractive school texts that has ap- 
peared of late. The illustrations by Marguerite Davis are striking. 
They are the sort that will appeal to children and to grown-ups too! 

It is a relief to find something other than the same old photo- 
graphs of “l’Arc de Triomphe,” “Notre Dame,” etc., which are of 
course interesting. But one tires of the same photographs in book 
after book. 

The drawings reproduce the spirit of the text. 

This should prove to be a valuable addition to the many first-year 
readers on the market. 
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The Music Column 


| Conducted by Haroip S. Dyer 


“THE VOICE—AN INVESTMENT ?” 


NE FREQUENTLY hears the question: “Why do the Italians 
QO have such marvelous voices, and why does that country furnish 
the majority of concert and opera singers for American perform- 
ance?” The question is natural. Italy does appear to lead the world 
in great voices. More Italian names appear on the rosters of grand 
opera and concert than any three other nationalities together. The 
answer may not be simple but it is obvious to those who have visited 
the schools of the Latin country. It is this: to an Italian the human 
voice is a mechanism of divine origin ; a priceless heritage ; worthy of 
the finest training and the greatest care. In consequence Italian pub- 
lic school teachers must, by law, be trained in that rare art of teaching 
children to sing properly. Does this explain why, at high school age 
Italian sopranos, tenors, bassos and contraltos are to be found in 
great numbers with what we call, “marvelous voices?” Does this 
explain, further, why, having had such perfect routine training and 
experience in singing throughout a ten or twelve year period in the 
schools, many Italian youths and maidens seek further training in 
the vocal field as a natural rounding-out process before entering upon 
a singing career? Would Caruso have “arrived” if exposed to the 
careless methods of teaching, or the neglect of proper attention which 
is the fate of many of our American school children? What chance 
would Galli-Curci have had at the hands of the average grade teacher 
in our public schools? There are American Carusos and Galli-Curcis 
being lost to the cause of music in our public schools every year 
through lack of proper and skilled teaching. We have yet to put 
sufficient value on the voice of the school child to invest in properly 
trained teachers to do the job of developing it. This does not mean 
that every teacher must be a graduate of a music course, nor neces- 
sarily a solo performer himself. Many highly successful Italian 
teachers of child voice are not skilled performers, but they know the 
physiology of the child voice, they know correct tone and how to 
induce the child to produce it;. they likewise are capable of exciting 
desire in the child to hear much beautiful music and to sing nat- 
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urally and beautifully as a part of the every-day experience of school 
life. But, you say, “All this takes much time, and costs a lot of 
money.” It does, but until we are willing to spend the time and 
money we shall be compelled to sit and listen to Italian luminaries 
occupy the positions which rightfully belong to our own singers. 
Nature blesses America with vocal talent comparable to that of Italy 
but we shall always play “second fiddle” to her until the business of 
training this talent is begun where it is vitally needed: in childhood. 


THE BAND MOVEMENT 


A visitor, after being shown the various departments of a cer- 
tain high school plant, asked the Principal who was acting as his 
host this question, “What, in your opinion, is the one most valuable 
organization in the entire school?” Without hesitation the Principal 
replied, “The high school band.” Following this reply there was an 
enthusiastic exposition by the Principal on the powers of the band to 
bind the school together, to arouse school spirit, to occupy leisure 
time to advantage, to stimulate mental endeavor, and to develop ap- 
preciation for the finer things in life. The visitor was impressed. 

Two splendid articles came to the scribe of this column which 
relate how the bank at Lenoir, and at the Conover School were or- 
ganized. The latter organization is the Catawba County School Band 
which unites the efforts of many youngsters over a wide area. It is 
possible that these articles will appear in complete form in a later 
issue. The most outstanding and impressive feature of these or- 
ganizations is the fact that little or no outside encouragement was 
needed to set the affair in motion. Sufficient stimulus came from the 
actual experience of “tootin’ a horn, and beatin’ a drum” to bring 
these groups together several times each week, even at the expense 
of driving twelve miles to the rehearsal on the part of several boys. 
Who can dispute the place of such activity in our midst? Let us 
hear from other schools. What are you doing in chorus, glee club, 
orchestra, class piano or other music work? We shall be glad to 
chronicle your progress. 
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Notes From The Field 


Reported from the Office of the State High School Inspector for 
North Carolina 


By J. Henry HicusmitsH and A. B. Comss 








HIGH SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION IN IREDELL 


An interesting project in high school consolidation is being con- 
sidered in Iredell County. Miss Celeste Henkel, County Superin- 
tendent, has proposed the consolidation of Sharon, Scotts, Monticello, 
and Celeste Henkel High Schools, the proposed consolidated school 
to have some ten to twelve teachers, making it possible to offer such 
vocational subjects as agriculture, home economics and commercial 
education. Such a large type of high school would offer superior 
advantages to the boys and girls of these communities. 


CONFERENCE ON CHARACTER EDUCATION 
"Te PRINCIPALS of the thirty-one Group I, AA High 


Schools in the State held a conference at Wilmington, N. C., 
on February 14th and 15th. Problems affecting these large high 
schools were discussed and as a result of very careful consideration 
the principals were unanimous in their opinion that one of the big 
problems confronting the schools at the present time is that of char- 
acter education. These men have a feeling that the outstanding 
objective of secondary education is the development of character. 
They feel that more earnest thought should be devoted to planning for 
this phase of education, and they have agreed to make this the central 
theme of the next annual session of the Group I, AA Conference in 
1931. This conference will be held in Greensboro. At this meeting 
experts in character education will be asked to speak, and the plan is 
to work out a constructive, practical program of character education 
for large high schools. 

The deans of girls in the large high schools in the state will be 
asked to attend this conference to discuss the problems involved and 
to indicate the most reliable and satisfactory plans for carrying on a 
real program of character education. 

The earnestness and intelligence with which the principals of 
our large high schools are approaching their problems should hearten 
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everyone who is interested in the boys and girls in the high schools 
of this state. There are thousands of boys and girls in the thirty-one 
high schools in the Group I, AA class, and the men and women in 
charge of these schools desire above everything else to send these 
boys and girls out as good citizens of this commonwealth. They 
know that character is the most essential element in good citizenship 
and this accounts for their determination to devote the whole of their 
next annual meeting to a consideration of character education. 


SCHOOLMASTERS CLUBS 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of Catawba County is rendering effectiv: 
service. At the February meeting the committeemen were invited to 
be the guests of the high school principals and about fifty persons 
were present at the meeting held at the Blackburn High School. The 
supper was served by the home economics department of the school. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club composed of principals of Halifax and 
Northampton counties is having a successful session. Such an or- 
ganization will serve to stimulate the work in any county. 


CONSOLIDATION IN DAVIDSON 


Superintendent S. G. Hasty, Davidson County, is to be congratu- 
lated on the completion of his consolidation program. With the 
completion of the new high school building now under way Davidson 
County will have fourteen schools, exclusive of the special charter 
schools of Thomasville and Lexington, to take care of the boys and 
girls enrolled in the county schools. Several of the buildings will 
be enlarged by next year to take care of crowded conditions in some 
of the schools. While there remains much yet to be done to improve 
the efficiency of the schools, Mr. Hasty and the County Board of 
Education deserve much credit for the rapid progress which has been 
made in the last few years. 


LIVE-AT-HOME WEEK 


Live-at-Home Week was observed with enthusiasm throughout 
North Carolina. The programs in the schools of Martin and Bertie 
brought out the parents in large numbers. The Oak City High School 
gave a splendid program on Wednesday, February 12, participated 
in by both pupils and parents. The poster work in the schools of 
Bertie County was especially good. Such a large number of posters 
were prepared by che pupils of the Windsor schools that they were 
displayed in the show windows of the business houses of the town 
and caused much favorable comment. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A Hanppook or CLassicaL MytHoiocy. George Howe and G. A. 
Harrer. F. S. Crofts & Co., New York. 1929. Pp. vii-301. 
$1.50. 


Although many mythologies and many reference books dealing with myth- 
ological characters and allusions have been published, it is hard to find a text 
in this field in which one can find quickly the character about which he desires 
information and in which one can be sure that he will not have to look further 
for the specific information he wishes once that character has been located. 
There is a wealth of classical mythological allusion, and frequently two or 
more differing stories about the same character. For example, Aphrodite may 
be referred to as the daughter of Zeus and Dione in one author and yet she 
may be spoken of in another as the daughter of the sea foam; again she may 
be called Venus in the Roman mythological and religious structure. 

In their handbook of classical mythology Messrs. Howe and Harrer have 
endeavored to simplify the teacher’s search for accurate information upon 
characters found in Greek and Roman mythology. First of all, it is what its 
name implies—a handbook, and any character can easily be found because of 
the alphabetical arrangement throughout. Each character can also be located 
under either of two or three well known names; thus, Athena, Pallas, or 
Minerva; Heracles or Hercules. Many, though not all well-known patro- 
nymics are listed. In addition the names of many rivers, mountains, and 
places famous in mythology have been included. One could wish that this 
last feature had been more complete, but such would undoubtedly have made 
the work more bulky and more all-inclusive than it confessedly announces 
itself to be. 

Where there are two different names for the same character, both are 
listed with proper cross-references. Each name listed is divided into syllables 
and marked with an accent in order to help in the English pronunciation. The 
names of both Greek and Roman characters are given in the form or very 
nearly the form used in the English spelling. 

An interesting phase is presented by the manner in which each character 
is handled. The authors say: “An article dealing with a god recites the 
genealogy, the powers and functions, the personal traits, the attributes, the 
appearance, and the myths in order of time as far as may be. For a mortal 
or a hero the genealogy is given, followed by the life-story in chronolegical 
order, wherever possible, together with a brief statement of special traits and 
appearance.” Of course, the book contains much about the religion of the 
Greeks and Romans, but this part of the content will be found only in those 
descriptions and characters where their mythology and religion crossed. 

There are no illustrations or pictures in this publication; a few would 
have added much to its attractiveness. However, its encyclopedic character 
would tend to eliminate cuts such as are usually found in standard mythol- 
ogies. No attempt is made to define mythology nor to explain its growth 
and use in literature in general and in our own literature in particular. The 
text is intended as a small, handy, moderately priced reference book in which 
a teacher or a student can find quickly the essential fact(s) concerning a clas- 
sical character in mythology. To aid in this purpose, the authors have ap- 
pended to the individual articles on the more important gods and heroes lists 
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of references to works of literature and art concerned with the characters 
under discussion 

This handbook-seems to offer a happy solution for the English teacher's 
problem of acknowledging and noticing classical allusions without undertak- 
ing the study of mythology itself. It likewise should be of even more value 
to teachers of Latin; with it available either in the high school library or on 
the teacher’s desk, a classical character, unknown, may become a very fa- 
miliar friend with the expenditure of only a few minutes time—J. M. G. 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR BEGINNING CHEMISTRY. Fletcher, G. L. 
Smith H. O., and Harrow, B. American Book Co., New York. 
1929. 


Intended to accompany the recent textbook by the same authors, this 
manual can also be used with other texts. It follows the wholesome trend of 
change noticeable in recent manuals, toward simplicity in manipulative work 
together with greater emphasis upon interpretation of results and recognition 
of practical applications. Also, it stresses the need of a period in which stu- 
dents shall sit down quietly and think the experiment over after the work is 
done, then to do the real inferential study rather than in the hurry of the active 
experimentation. So many manuals in the past have gone to the opposite un- 
satisfactory extreme through the stress that they have laid upon making all 
write-ups on the spot, in the presence of the apparatus, that this recommenda- 
tion seems all the more sane and welcome. Whether spent within or without 
the confines of the laboratory, this period makes the notebook much less a 
matter of form and much more a vital help to the course.—C. E. P. 











The High School Journal Has for Sale 


ata Bargain 


CoLurer’s ENcycLopepiA, 10 volumes. 
Slightly used but in excellent condition. 


Times Encycvopepia, 8 volumes. New. 
Handy size, brief, convenient. 


Tue UNIversity Liprary, 25 volumes. New. 
Selections from the world’s best literature. 


THE Works or Rupyarp KIPLING, 24 volumes bound 
in 12. Mandalay Edition. New. 


A real opportunity for an individual or school li- 
brary in need of any of these. Address I. C. Griffin, 
Business Manager, High School Journal, Chapel Fiill, 
N. C. 

















NEW FRENCH BOOKS for 
THE EARLIER YEARS 


Very Easy 


Nurse: Very Easy French Reader 
Spink and Millis: Colette et ses frerés 
Spink and Millis: Aventures de la famille Gautier 


Easy 


Simpson: Five Easy French Plays 
Maistre: Les Prisoniers du Caucase 


Moderately Easy 


Labiche and Martin: La Poudre aux yeux and Legouvé and 
Labiche: La Cigale chez les fourmis 
Spink: Le Beau Pays de France 


Moderately Difficult 


Brieux: Les Américains chez nous 
Grimm: Seize Petits Contes tout modernes 


Moore and Havens: Selected Stories from Guy de Maupas- 
sant 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 























Teachers Who Are Using These 
Books Say— 


‘‘McKinley, Howland and Dann’s World 
History in the Making and World History 
Today contain about every feature I would wish 


to see in a first-class book on the subject: 


Style—clear and concise ; 

Essentials strongly and definitely stressed ; 
A wealth of illustrations that illustrate ; 
Questions that stimulate thinking ; 


Workable reading lists.” 


And here is what another widely experienced teacher finds in 


McKinley, Howland and Dann: 


“T prefer McKinley, Howland and Dann’s World History Today 
to all the texts that I have ever used in Modern History because of its 
splendid organization, the study questions inserted throughout the 
text, the problem and reference work suggested at the end of each 
chapter. The illustrations are very noteworthy, some of the best I 


have ever seen in a textbook.” 





There is a Teachers’ Manual for these books 
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